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railroad, either on lands granted to the Canadian
Pacific and by it sold to the immigrants, or on home-
steads that the federal government distributed among
them with a generosity that was at times excessive.
The first Europeans to arrive were Mennonites. Then
followed the Icelanders, the Germans, and the Scandi-
navians, lured to the plains by the attractive offers that
were made to them and by the prospect of a life some-
what more free. In their steps followed the Ruthenians,
the Ukrainians, the Poles, the Finns, the Hun-
garians, the Jews, and some Frenchmen, too, when the
wave of immigration literally broke over the West after
1900. All of them worked their way out from the
railroad to the north and the south, finding here and
there the protection of the forest against the wind and
the cold. The population of Manitoba rose in ten
years from 153,000 in 1891 to 256,000, while the popu-
lation of the Northwest Territories, where a Legislative
Assembly had speedily replaced the Northwest Coun-
cil, rose from 67,000 to 158,000. In addition to the
homesteads and ranches, which were taken up as their
homes and lands by the new settlers, towns grew up
which were destined to become important industrial
and commercial centres. Stimulated by the progress
of agriculture and by the rapid increase in public and
private wealth, the settlers speedily demanded ad-
ministrative autonomy. In the autumn of 1905 two
new provinces, Alberta and Saskatchewan, were ad-
mitted to the Canadian Confederation. What remained
of the Territories, with the exception of a small part
annexed to Manitoba shortly after, was divided into
three districts, Mackenzie, Keewatin, and Franklin, all
of which remained, together with the rich gold-bearing
region of the Yukon, under the direct administration